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PENNSYLVANIA’S  SUPPORT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

James  L.  LaPoe 
Ohio  State  University 


This  study  was  undertaken  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  of  the  writer’s 
interest  in  higher  education;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  because  of  his  desire  to  know  to 
what  extent  his  home  state  is  support¬ 
ing  higher  education  as  measured  by 
its  ability  and  by  the  effort  made  by 
two  other  states.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  implied  in  the  second  part  of 
the  preceding  statement. 

The  two  states — Illinois  and  Ohio 
— selected  for  comparison  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  selected  because  they 
are  similar  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  respects:  they  have  large  popu¬ 
lations  and  large  cities;  large  indus¬ 
tries;  a  great  amount  of  wealth;  and 
a  large  number  of  non-state  colleges, 
universities,  and  professional  schools. 
These  two  states  maintain  four  state 
universities,  as  follows:  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois;  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  Athens,  Ohio;  and  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  maintains  two  state  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning — Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Forest  School,  at  Mont 
Alto,  and  Pennsylvania  State  College 
at  State  College.  State  normal  schools 
and  state  teachers’  colleges  are  not 
included  in  this  study. 


In  order  to  determine  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  ability  to  support  education,  a 
rather  large  number  of  economic  and 
social  factors  which  may  be  regarded 
as  indices  of  such  ability  were  neces¬ 
sarily  considered.  These  are  listed  in 
Table  I.  The  figures  found  in  Col¬ 
umn  4  of  this  table  show  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  percents  of  the  totals  for 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  combined,  ranged 
from  33.7  to  208.6,  with  an  average 
of  75.9  percent.  Pennsylvania’s 
“standard  of  ability”  is  thus  assumed 
to  be  75.9  percent  of  the  total  ability 
of  these  two  states,  and  she  could, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  support  edu¬ 
cation  to  this  extent.  If  one  were  to 
take  only  estimated  average  annual 
net  income,  wealth,  and  savings  de¬ 
posits,  the  standard  would  be  still  high¬ 
er — 80.8  percent.  If  estimated  aver¬ 
age  annual  net  income,  alone,  were 
used  as  a  standard,  the  percent  would 
be  83.7.  In  this  paper,  however,  the 
standard  of  75.9  percent  will  be  used. 

To  determine  impartially  whether 
Pennsylvania  has  met  this  standard  of 
75.9  percent  in  her  support  of  higher 
education,  the  data  found  in  Table  II 
were  computed.  Column  2  shows  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
in  this  six-year  period  by  Illinois  and 
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Ohio.  In  Column  3  are  shown  sim-  An  examination  of  Table  II  reveals 
ilar  figures  for  Pennsylvania.  Col-  at  least  six  significant  facts.  (1)  Col¬ 
umn  4  shows  the  percents  that  the  umn  4  shows  that  Pennsylvania’s  con- 

TABLE  I 


Pennsylvania’s  Percents  of  the  Totals  for  Illinois  and  Ohio,  Com¬ 
bined,  IN  Certain  Social  and  Economic  Factors  Used  as 
Measures  of  Ability  to  Support  Education 


Social  and  Eco- 

Total  Amounts 
for  Ohio  and 

Total  Amounts 
for 

Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  Percent 

Illinois,  Combined 

Pennsylvania 

of  Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Population  (Census 
Bureau  estimates)* 
Motor  vehicle  reg- 

$  13,097,067 

$  9,208,986 

70.3 

istrations,  1924... 
Number  of  tele- 

2,360,836 

1,228,587 

52.0 

phones,  1922 . 

Estimated  tangible 

2,246,286 

1,085,651 

48.3 

wealth,  1922 . 

Estimated  average  an- 

38,744,000,000 

27,169,000,000 

70.1 

nual  total  net  in¬ 
comes,  1919-1921 

inclusive*’ . 

Savings  deposits  in 

9.908.738.000 

8,291,205,000 

83.7 

banks  and  trust 
companies,  1924 . . . 

2,264,590,000 

2,008,885,000 

88.7 

Ordinary  and  indus- 

trial  life  insurance 
in  force  December 
31,  1923 . 

8,063,412,000 

6,277,260,000 

65.4 

Average  annual 

United  States  in¬ 
come  tax  paid, 
1919-26,  inclusive® 

358,979,000 

272,478,000 

76.9 

Estimated  value  of 

all  farm  crops. 
1925«  . 

835,000,000 

330,000,000 

39.8 

Estimated  value  of 

animal  products. 
1925®  . 

792,000,000 

267.000.000 

33.7 

Estimated  value  of 

mineral  products. 
1924®  . 

484,846,675 

1.011.630,879 

208.6 

Estimated  value  add- 

ed  to  products  by 
manufacture,  1923. 

4,483,849,000 

3,061,178,000 

68.3 

Estimated  value  of 

manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  1923 . 

10,187,628,000 

!  7,381,688,000 

'  72.5 

Estimated  value  of 

; 

railroads  and  their 
equipment.  1922... 

2,230,340,000 

1,902,737,000 

1  85.3 

Pennsylvania’s  ave- 

1 

1  76.9 

. 

*  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  data  in  this  table  have  been  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States,  19H. 

••These  data  are  taken  from  Leven,  Maurice.  Income  in  the  Various  States: 
Its  Source  and  Distribution,  1919,  1920,  and  1921.  New  York,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  Inc.,  1925.  306  pp.  (Publications,  No.  7) 

=  These  figures  are  given  in  the  World  Almanac,  1927. 


amounts  in  Column  3  are  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  amounts  in  Column  2. 
Columns  5  to  8,  inclusive,  show  trends 
in  Pennsylvania’s  support  for  1920-26. 


tributions  have  been  meager  indeed — 
only  14  percent  of  that  given  by  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio  to  their  state  schools. 
(2)  Her  appropriations  for  increase 
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of  plants — grounds,  farms,  and  build-  stitutions  than  to  her  own  two  state 
ings — have  been  almost  negligible,  institutions.  Such  a  policy  is  open  to 
(3)  Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  serious  question  and  should  be  care- 
only  46  percent  of  the  total  income  fully  justified  if  the  policy  is  to  be 
of  her  two  state  schools,  whereas  Illi-  continued.  According  to  the  reports 
nois  and  Ohio  appropriated  70  percent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 


TABLE  II 

Appropriations  Made  by  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  Support  of 
Higher  Education,  1925-26® 


1 

Purpose  of  Appropriation 

Totals  for  I 

Illinois  and  I 
Ohio  Com-  | 
BINED, 
1920-26 

1 

Totals  for 
Pennsyl-  1 

VANIA  1 

1920.26  1 

Penn¬ 
syl¬ 
vania’s 
Per¬ 
cent 
OP  THE 
Totals, 
1920-26 

Trends 

Pennsylvani 
the  Tota 

1919-  i  1921- 
20  1  22 

I’s  Percent  of 
s.  1920-26 

1923-  1  1925- 
24  '  26 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1.  Appropriations  to  State  In- 

t 

stitutions : 

1.  Receipts  from  State  for : 

(a)  Increase  of  plants. 

$  6,818,011 

$  195,640 

3 

0 

1 

2 

5 

(b)  Current  expenses.. 

26,434,441 

4,280,675 

16 

20 

17 

15 

15 

(c)Both  (a)  and  (b).. 

33,252.452» 

4,476,315 

14 

17 

15 

12 

13 

2.  Percent  that  the  total 

receipts  from  the  State 

are  of  total  receipts 

70 

46 

67 

49 

42 

42 

II.  Appropriations  to  Hon- 

$5,230,951° 

100 

III.  Appropriationstobothstate 

and  non-state  institutions : 

Receipts  from  the  State 

for : 

(a)  Increase  of  plants. 

$  6,818,011 

$  195,640 

3 

0 

1 

3 

5 

(b)  Current  expenses  .. 

26,434,441 

9.611.626'> 

36 

45 

38 

33 

31 

(c>  Both  (a)  and  (b). 

33,252,452 

1  9,707,266 

29 

40 

31 

26 

25 

IV.  Percent  of  appropriations 

1 

to  all  institutions  allotted 

to  state  institutions . 

100 

46 

44 

45 

46 

50 

‘Data  taken  from  the  following  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education : 
Biennial  Survey — editions  for  1919-20,  1920-22,  and  1922-24,  and  Statietiet  of  Universities,  Col¬ 
leges,  and  Professional  Schools,  1025-26.  Bulletin,  1927. 

'’Of  this  amount.  Illinois  contributed  47.5  percent  and  Ohio,  52.5  percent. 

''This  amount  has  all  been  credited  here  to  current  expenses ;  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  do  not  state  what  part  of  it  was  allocated  to  increase  of  plants,  and 
what  part  to  current  expenses.  Since  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  most  of  it,  if  not  all,  was 
for  current  expenses,  it  has  been  so  considered  in  this  study. 


of  the  total  income  received  by  their 
four  state  schools.  (4)  Pennsylvania 
appropriates  money  to  non-state  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning,  while  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio  do  not.  Pennsylvania, 
during  this  period,  actually  gave  more, 
54  percent  of  her  total  appropriations, 
for  higher  education  to  non-state  in- 


tion,  these  funds,  in  1925-26,  went 
to  the  following  institutions:  Jeffer¬ 
son  Medical  College,  $75,000;  Tem¬ 
ple  University,  $135,000;  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  $717,392;  Wom¬ 
en’s  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
$21,120;  and  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  $394,062.  This  is  a  total  of 
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$1,342,674  as  against  $1,348,846 
given  to  her  two  state  schools.  (5) 
Even  when  we  consider  the  total 
amount,  $9,707,266,  which  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  gave  to  both  state  and  non-state 
schools  during  this  period,  we  find  that 
it  is  but  29  percent  of  the  total  amount 
given  by  Illinois  and  Ohio  to  their 
state  schools;  and  (6)  Columns  5  to 
8,  inclusive,  show  that  Pennsylvania’s 
relative  effort  has  been  decreasing. 


non-state  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  and,  consequently,  large  state  ap¬ 
propriations  for  higher  education  are 
not  needed.  But  so  have  Illinois  and 
Ohio  a  large  number  of  non-state 
schools,  as  Table  III  shows.  Column 
6  of  this  table  indicates  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  neither  as  large  a  percent  of 
such  institutions,  nor  students  enrolled 
therein,  as  her  percent  of  population  or 
economic  power  (see  Table  I)  would 


TABLE  III 


Number  and  Enrollment  of  Non-State  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
IN  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  192S-26* 


i 

Number  of  Institutions 

AND  Students 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Totals 

FOB 

Illinois 
AND  Ohio, 

1  Combined 

Pennsylvania 

Number  | 

Percent 
of  Totals 
for  Illinois 
and  Ohio, 
Combined 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

i  (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Number  of  private  institutions . 

53 

46 

99 

64 

65 

Number  of  public,  but  non-state. 

institutions . 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

Total  number  of  non-state  institutions.. 

55 

49 

104 

64 

62 

Number  of  students  attending 

(a)  Private  institutions . ! 

49,586 

26,431 

76,017 

i  59,476 

1  78 

(b)  Public,  but  non-state,  institutions 

2,207 

9,439 

11,646 

1  ® 

Total  number  of  students  attending 

1 

non-state  institutions  of  higher 

1 

learning . 

51,793 

I  35,870 

87,663 

59,476 

68 

■Data  taken  from  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1927,  No.  40,  Statistics  of 
Universities,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools,  1925-1926. 


Her  support  of  her  two  state  schools 
has  declined  from  17  percent  in  1919- 
20  to  13  percent  in  1925-26,  while 
her  total  appropriations  to  both  state 
and  non-state  schools  have  declined 
from  40  percent  to  25  percent.  The 
implications  of  the  data  given  in  Table 
II  are  obvious.  Two  questions  im¬ 
mediately  arise:  Why  do  such  condi¬ 
tions  exist?  and  Will  they  be  allowed 
to  continue? 

Pennsylvanians,  eager  to  defend  the 
record  of  their  own  state,  are  apt  to 
answer  the  first  question  by  saying  that 
Pennsylvania  has  a  large  number  of 


lead  one  to  expect.  Therefore,  this 
answer  to  our  question,  however  plaus¬ 
ible  it  may  seem  to  the  uninformed, 
is  refuted. 

The  writer  is  not  certain  just  why 
such  conditions  do  exist,  but  he  sus¬ 
pects  that  it  is  chiefly  because  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  not  yet  sensed  her  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  her  youth  in  affording 
them  such  opportunities  for  a  higher 
education  as  are  afforded  the  youth  of 
other  less  populous  and  less  wealthy 
states.  He  also  ventures  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  it  is  indeed  time  that  these 
matters  should  be  corrected.  Pennsyl- 
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vania’s  record  in  this  respect  is  not 
such  that  it  will  stimulate  the  pride  of 
anyone  who  is  truly  interested  in  the 
public  welfare  of  either  the  state  or 
the  nation.  Whether  such  conditions 
will  be  allowed  to  continue,  remains 
for  the  future  to  reveal.  We  trust 
that  they  will  not. 

If  the  effort  of  Pennsylvania  had 
equaled  that  of  Illinois  and  Ohio — if 
she  had  reached  her  standard  of  75.9 
percent — she  would  have  appropriated 
during  this  six-year  period  a  total  of 

$25,262,297.  This  is  $20,785,982 

more  than  she  gave  to  her  two  state 
schools,  or  an  average  of  $3,464,330 
per  year.  Furthermore,  this  sum  is 
$15,555,031  more  than  she  gave  to 
state  and  non-state  schools,  an  average 
of  $2,592,505  per  year.  If  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  contributed  as  liberally  to¬ 
ward  increase  of  grounds,  farms,  and 
buildings  as  did  Illinois  and  Ohio,  she 
would  have  given  $5,174,870  for  this 
purpose  instead  of  the  $195,640  which 
she  did  give — which  is  a  difference 
of  $4,979,230 — that  is,  an  average 
$829,872  a  year. 

At  the  general  election  of  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  1928,  the  following  proposed 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  for  their 
consideration: 

Providedy  That  the  General  Assembly, 
irrespective  of  any  debt,  may  authorize 
the  State  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
eight  million  dollars  ($8,000,000)  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  of  buildings  necessary 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  as  defined  in  its  charter. 

According  to  the  press,  the  official 
returns  reported  by  the  State  Bureau 
of  Elections  show  that  there  were 


611,507  votes  cast  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  and  638,068  against  it,  a 
total  of  1,249,575  votes.  It  is  likely 
that  the  proposed  amendment  failed 
of  adoption  because  of  more  than  one 
reason.  Among  the  probable  reasons 
are  (1)  the  general  indifference  of 
the  voters — the  1,249,575  votes,  fav¬ 
orable  and  unfavorable,  were  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  3,150,596  votes  cast 
in  the  election,  the  number  of  votes 
cast  being  about  80  percent  of  the  reg¬ 
istration;  (2)  the  fact  that  this  was 
one  of  fourteen  proposed  amendments 
(more  persons,  however,  voted  on  this 
amendment  than  on  any  of  the  other 
thirteen);  and  (3)  the  opposition  to 
the  various  proposed  amendments  au¬ 
thorizing  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds.  This  opposition,  which  took 
the  form  of  large  advertisements, 
signed  by  an  organization  of  taxpay¬ 
ers,  and  appearing  in  the  principal 
newspapers  of  the  state,  seemed  to 
have  the  support  of  the  state  admin¬ 
istration.  It  was  based  on  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  such  fiscal  amendments 
were  unnecessary  because  of  the  un¬ 
usually  large  surplus  in  the  state  treas¬ 
ury  and  the  prospective  revenue,  out 
of  which  the  necessary  appropriations 
could  be  made. 

The  $4,476,315  which  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  gave  to  her  two  state  schools  dur¬ 
ing  this  six-year  period  is  but  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  $33,252,452  which  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio  gave  to  their  state 
schools  in  the  same  time.  This  per¬ 
cent  is  62  percent  less  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  76  percent  that  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  only 
1 8  percent  of  the  standard. 

Pennsylvania,  therefore,  during 
these  six  years,  supported  her  two 
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state  schools  less  than  one-fifth  as  well 
as  her  ability  would  warrant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  ability  and  effort  of 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  It  is  not  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  Illinois  and  Ohio  did  all 
that  they  should  have  or  could  have 
done;  the  most  that  we  can  say  is  that 
they,  perhaps,  approximated  this.  In 
fact,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous 
study,  Ohio’s  effort  in  this  direction 
during  this  same  period  was  less  than 
three-fourths  of  her  ability  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ability  and  effort  of 


ard.  Her  total  contributions  to  both 
state  and  non-state  schools  were,  there¬ 
fore,  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  sum 
which  her  population  and  wealth 
would  warrant  in  comparison  with  the 
ability  and  effort  of  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

The  questions.  What  were  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  appropriations  per  capita?  and 
How  do  they  compare  with  those  made 
by  Illinois  and  Ohio?  are  answered 
by  the  data  found  in  Table  IV.  An 
examination  of  this  table  shows  that, 
while  Pennsylvania’s  per  capita  ap- 


TABLE  IV 

Total  State  Appropriations,  Per  Capita,  1920-26* 


Years 

1 

Illinois 
and  Ohio 
Combined 

Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to 
State 
Insti¬ 
tutions 

Pennsyl-  1 
Vania’s  | 
Percent  i 

Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to 
State  and 
Non-State 
Institutions 

Pennsyl¬ 

vania’s 

Percent 

(1)  1 

(2)  i 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1919-1920 . 

$0,439  1 

$0,105 

24 

$0,241 

{  55 

1920-1922 . 

0.617 

0.119 

19 

0.26S 

43 

1923-1924 . 

0.729  ' 

1  0.123 

17 

0.270 

37 

1925-1926 . 

0.766 

0.140 

18 

0.280 

37 

Totals . 

$2,551 

$0,487 

1  78 

$1,059 

172 

Averages  .... 

0.638 

0.122 

1  20 

'  0.265 

1  43 

•Data  taken  from  the  following  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education :  Biennial  Saruci/— editions  for  1918-20,  1920-22,  and  1922-24,  and  Statis¬ 
tics  of  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools,  1925-26,  Bulletin  1927, 
No.  40. 


seven  North  Central  States — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.^ 

Even  when  we  consider  the  amount 
of  $9,707,266  which  Pennsylvania 
gave  to  both  state  and  non-state  insti¬ 
tutions  during  these  six  years,  we  find 
that  this  is  only  29  percent  of  what 
Illinois  and  Ohio  gave  to  their  four 
state  schools.  This  percent  is  47  per¬ 
cent  less  than  Pennsylvania’s  standard, 
and  it  is  only  38  percent  of  the  stand- 

^  LaPoe,  James  L.,  “Ohio’s  Support  of  Higher 
Education,”  Edticalional  Rsearch  Bulletin,  7:177- 
84,  May  2,  1928. 


propriations  increased  slightly  during 
this  time,  they  averaged  less  than  20 
percent  of  those  made  by  Illinois  and 
Ohio — 12.2  cents,  as  compared  with 
63.8  cents.  Even  when  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  contributions  to  both  state  and 
non-state  schools  are  considered,  her 
percent  is  only  43 — 26.5  cents  as  com¬ 
pared  with  63.8  cents.  While  this 
relationship  between  per-capita  effort 
in  Pennsylvania  and  these  two  states 
is  significant,  it  would  be  still  more 
significant  if  we  could  establish  a  re¬ 
lationship  between  per-capita  effort  in 
each  case  and  per-capita  ability. 
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Regarding  economic  ability,  another 
report  of  a  survey  of  higher  education 
states: 

The  indices  most  frequently  employed 
for  the  measurement  of  economic  strength 
are  wealth  and  income.  Income  is  the 
best  single  measure  of  economic  ability; 
however,  wealth  is  an  index  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  some  consideration, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  by  the  National  Tax  Asso- 


1919-21,  inclusive,  of  the  people  of 
Illinois  and  Ohio  was  $797  .per  cap¬ 
ita.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
Pennsylvania  was  $793.  Considering 
income  as  “the  best  single  measure  of 
economic  ability,”  we  find  that  the  res¬ 
idents  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  appropri¬ 
ated  for  higher  education  approxi¬ 
mately  one-twelfth  of  one  percent  of 
tljeir  estimated  average  annual  net  in- 


TABLE  V 

Instructors,  Students,  and  Graduates  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  in 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  1920-26  ^ 


Totals 

Totals 

Penn- 

Trends 

Penn- 

FOR  ILLI- 

FOR 

SYLVA- 

SYLVA- 

NOIS  AND 

Penn- 

NIA’S 

Pennsylvania’s 

Percent  of  the 

NIA’S 

Personal  Factors 

Ohio  Com- 

SYLVA- 

Per- 

Totals, 

1920-26 

Aver- 

RINED, 

NIA 

CENT 

AGE 

1925-26 

1925-26 

1925- 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

Per. 

26 

-20 

-22 

-24 

-26 

CENT 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Number  of  instructors . 

1,997 

321 

16 

13 

19 

19 

16 

17 

Number  of  students . 

23,549 

3,965 

17 

19 

16 

16 

17 

17 

Number  of  students  per 

12 

12 

Baccalaureate  degrees  con> 

ferred . 

3,590 

652 

18 

17 

23 

18 

18 

19 

Graduate  degrees  conferred.. 

529 

43 

8 

12 

10 

7 

8 

9 

91 

1 

1 

1 

.4 

Percent  that  graduate  de- 

13 

Percent  that  Ph.  D.  degrees 

are  of  graduate  degrees .... 

17 

2 

. 

Percent  that  Ph.  D.  degrees 

•For  source  of  data,  see  footnote  to  Table  II. 


ciation  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  model  sys¬ 
tem  of  state  and  local  taxation  accepted 
tangible  property  as  one  of  the  bases  of 
its  model  plan  for  raising  revenues  in  this 
state. ^ 

According  to  Leven’s  study,  which 
is  cited  in  a  footnote  to  Table  I,  and 
which  “is  considered  the  most  reliable 
source  available,”  the  estimated  annual 
net  income,  averaged  for  the  years 

*  Reeves,  Floyd  W.,  et.  al.  Report  of  a 
Survey  of  the  State  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning  in  Indiana.  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
Board  of  Public  Printing,  1926.  p.  29. 


come,  while  the  residents  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  during  the  same  time,  gave  for 
the  same  purpose  about  one-sixty- 
seventh  of  one  percent  of  their  esti¬ 
mated  average  annual  net  income. 
Since  one-twelfth  of  one  percent  is 
5.6  times  one-sixty-seventh  of  one  per¬ 
cent,  we  can  thus  say  that  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  effort  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  was 
5.6  times  the  effort  made  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  Pennsylvania  for  his  two 
state  schools.  To  both  state  and  non¬ 
state  institutions,  the  Pennsylvanian 
contributed  26.5  cents,  or  about  one- 
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twenty-ninth  of  one  percent  of  his 
estimated  average  annual  net  income. 
One-twelfth  of  one  percent  is  2.4 
times  one-twenty-ninth  of  one  percent, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
individual’s  effort  to  support  state  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio  was  2.4  times  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian’s  effort  to  support  both  state 
and  non-state  schools. 


These  percents  have  been  derived  by 
adding  the  amount  for  each  factor  for 
each  year,  both  for  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
combined,  and  for  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  dividing  Pennsylvania’s  total  for 
each  factor  by  the  corresponding  totals 
for  the  other  two  states.  They  thus 
represent,  in  percents,  the  average 
effort  Pennsylvania  made  during  these 
six  years. 


TABLE  VI 


Equipment  Provided  by  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  for  Their  State  Colleges 
AND  Universities,  1920-26“ 


Type  of  Equipment 

Totals  for 
Illinois  and 
Ohio  Com¬ 
bined. 
1925-26 

Totals  for 
Pennsyl¬ 
vania 
1920-26 

j  Trends 

Penn- 

Pennsylvania’s  Percent  of  the 
Pm-  Totals,  1920-26 

CENT 

Penn- 

SYLVA* 

nia's 

Aver¬ 

age 

Per¬ 

cent 

1925-  , 

26  i  1919- 
1  20 

1921- 

22 

1923- 

24 

1925- 

26 

(1) 

(21 

(3) 

(4)  1  (5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1.  Number  of  bound 

! 

volumes  in  libraries. 

1,097,306 

97,746 

9  10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

2.  Value  of  libraries. 

scientific  apparatus. 

machinery,  and  fur- 

niture . 

$8,920,133 

$2,016,971 

17  18 

12 

12 

23 

17 

3.  Value  of  grounds. 

f.irms,  and  buildings 

30.304,102 

3,462,283 

11  16 

14 

17 

11 

14 

4.  Total  value  of  all 

property . 

39,224,235 

5,479.254 

14  16 

13 

16 

14 

15 

6.  Percent  that  Item  2 

23 

37 

1 

•  For  source  of  data,  see  footnote  to  Table  II. 


We  have  thus  far  seen  that  on 
either  of  two  bases — aggregate  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  population  or  esti¬ 
mated  average  annual  net  income  per 
capita — Pennsylvania’s  support  of  her 
two  state  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  has  been  less  than  one-fifth  of 
what  her  ability  would  warrant  in 
comparison  with  the  ability  and  effort 
of  Illinois  and  Ohio.  A  question 
naturally  arises  at  this  point  concerning 
the  effect  of  Pennsylvania’s  relatively 
meager  support.  The  percents  found 
in  the  ninth  column  of  Tables  V  and 
VI  partially  answer  this  question. 


We  are  now  ready  to  see  what  light 
these  percents  cast  on  the  answer  to 
our  question.  The  reader  will  here 
keep  in  mind  Pennsylvania’s  standard, 
75.9  percent,  which  was  set  up  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.  Examination 
of  Column  9,  Table  V,  reveals  the 
following  facts:  (1)  The  enrollment 
in  Pennsylvania’s  two  state  schools  was 
17  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
four  state  schools  maintained  by  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio;  (2)  the  number  of 
first  degrees  conferred  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  two  state  schools  was  19  per¬ 
cent  of  those  conferred  by  the  other 
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four  state  schools;  (3)  the  number  of 
graduate  degrees  was  9  percent;  and 
(4)  the  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  was 
but  .4  percent — one  Ph.  D.  degree,  as 
compared  with  two  hundred  thirty- 
seven  such  degrees. 

The  provisions  made  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  welfare  of  the  students  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  percents  found  in  Col¬ 
umn  9  of  Tables  V  and  VI.  We  see 
that  Pennsylvania  provided  17  percent 
of  the  instructors;  9  percent  of  the 


of  higher  education,  as  measured  by 
her  population  and  economic  power, 
was  supplied  in  other  ways,  other  data 
were  secured.  These  are  found  in 
Table  VIII,  the  average  for  the  six- 
year  period  being  found  in  Column  4. 
That  they  did  not  compensate  for  the 
state’s  economy,  is  evident.  Adding 
the  amounts  for  Item  I-l-c  in  Table 
II  and  Item  6  in  Table  VIII,  we  find 
that  the  four  state  schools  in  Illinois 
and  Ohio  received  during  this  six- 


TABLE  VII 

Data  Relating  to  Public  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
IN  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  1925-26  * 


Penn- 

Illinois 

Penn- 

sylva- 

Factors  Considered 

and  Ohio 

syl- 

nia*s 

Combined 

vania 

Per- 

cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

2,177,753 

1.550,274 

71 

Income  from  State  appropria- 

$11,038,923 

$22,008,833 

199 

Income  from  all  sources — 

State  and  National  appropria- 

248,820,846 

165.960,216 

63 

Total  current  expenses  and  out- 

265,930,106 

169.643,289 

64 

Value  of  sites,  buildings,  and 

493.955,026 

419,964.289 

85 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Statistics  of  State  School 
Systems,  1925-26  (Bulletin,  1927,  No.  39) 


number  of  bound  volumes  in  libraries; 
17  percent  of  the  value  of  libraries, 
scientific  apparatus,  machinery,  and 
furniture;  14  percent  of  the  value  of 
grounds,  farms,  and  buildings;  and 
15  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
the  property. 

The  percents  quoted  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs  are  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  Pennsylvania’s  standard  of 
ability — 75.9  percent — and  with  her 
efforts  to  support  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  as  shown  in  Table 
VII.  In  order  to  learn  whether  this 
great  deficiency  in  the  state’s  support 


year  period,  from  all  sources,  a  total 
of  $47,215,171,  while  Pennsylvania’s 
two  state  schools  received  from  all 
sources  a  total  of  $9,709,591,  or  21 
percent — approximately  one-fifth — of 
the  Illinois  and  Ohio  total.  To  have 
received  75.9  percent  of  what  the 
other  four  schools  received  from  all 
sources,  the  two  Pennsylvania  schools 
should  have  been  given  $35,836,315, 
or  $26,126,724 — an  average  of  $4,- 
354,454  a  year — more. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  population  and  economic 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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WHAT  TEACHERS  OUGHT 
TO  DO 

Some  critics  of  the  techniques  of  job 
analysis  claim  that  when  the  method  is 
used  in  constructing  curricula  it  reveals 
what  people  do  rather  than  what  they 
ought  to  do.  The  Commonwealth 
Teacher  Training  Study  just  now  re¬ 
leased  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  seems  to  show  that  this  criticism 
is  not  valid. 

When  the  activities  of  teachers  are 
analyzed  completely,  every  activity  car¬ 
ried  on  by  every  teacher  is  recorded. 
The  Commonwealth  study  just  men¬ 
tioned  has  not  recorded  every  activity 
of  every  public-school  teacher;  the  in¬ 
vestigators  have  merely  attempted  to 
record  every  activity  and  particularly 
to  secure  every  “type  activity.”  If  any 
activity  is  performed  by  any  teacher 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  not 
included  in  the  list,  the  failure  is  not 
due  to  the  method  which  demands  that 
all  be  recorded.  The  incompleteness  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  time  or  to  the  in¬ 
efficient  use  of  the  method. 

Obviously,  activities  which  someone 
thinks  the  teacher  ought  to  perform, 
but  which  no  teacher  anywhere  per- 
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forms,  are  not  included  in  such  a  list. 
Such  activities,  however,  probably  do 
not  exist.  But  if  they  do  exist,  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  will  find  them.  In  the 
Commonwealth  Teacher  Training 
Study  experts  were  asked  to  add  to  the 
list  of  tj'pe  activities  presented  to  them 
those  which  they  thought  should  be  per¬ 
formed  but  were  not  included  in  the 
lists  submitted.  None  was  reported; 
but  that  may  have  been  due  to  lack 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  experts  who 
were  reporting. 

When  the  master  list  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  type  activities  including 
both  the  good  and  the  bad  had  been 
prepared,  groups  of  experts  were  asked 
to  indicate  which  ought  to  be  performed 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  carried  on. 
Eleven  groups  in  all — groups  consist¬ 
ing  of  different  types  of  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  professors  of 
education — recorded  their  judgments 
ranking  those  activities  which  should 
be  maintained  in  tiers  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  and  indicating  others  which 
should  not  be  carried  on. 

By  this  procedure  the  job-analyst 
discovers  those  duties  which  teachers 
ought  to  perform.  The  analyst  pre¬ 
pares  his  master  list  of  all  known  activi¬ 
ties,  and  he  asks  the  critic  to  select  the 
person  or  persons  competent  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  relative  desirability 
of  these  activities.  He  then  secures  the 
opinions  of  these  judges,  and  the  task 
is  complete. 

If  only  judgments  with  regard  to 
frequency  of  performance  were  sought, 
the  critics  would  be  justified  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  what  teachers  do  is  revealed  by 
job  analysis;  but  when  judgments  con¬ 
cerning  importance  are  made,  the  an- 
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alyst  clearly  presents  the  duties  which,  more  exact  than  consensus  are  avail- 
in  the  opinion  of  his  judges,  the  teacher  able.  Whenever  such  trustworthy 
ought  to  perform.  Who  the  best  judges  measures  are  available,  job  analysis 
are,  the  job-analyst  does  not  know  uses  them. 

except  when  methods  of  measurement  w.  w.  c. 

THE  COORDINATION  OF  ORGANIZED  RESEARCH  AGENCIES 

IN  OHIO" 

Richard  R.  Foster 

Director  of  Research,  Ohio  Education  Association^ 


This  paper  will  primarily  review  the 
steps  which  have  already  been  taken 
to  coordinate  the  principal  organized 
agencies  for  educational  research  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  It  is,  therefore,  no  mere 
academic  proposal  of  the  writer,  but 
represents  the  careful  thinking  of  a 
number  of  the  recognized  leaders  in 
organized  research  work  in  this  state. 
Whether  the  plan  as  here  presented 
will  prove  successful  or  not  remains  to 
be  proved.  Its  success  will  depend, 
first,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  or¬ 
ganized  agencies  concerned  continue  to 
be  willing,  and  able,  to  cooperate  in  the 
ways  which  they  have  already  pro¬ 
posed;  and  second,  upon  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  a  large  number  of  other  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  in  Ohio  to  contribute 
specific  information  concerning  the  re¬ 
search  activities  of  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  them. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer 
last  July,  R.  L.  Morton,  president  of 

^  This  article  is  the  text  of  a  paper  read  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  Research  Department  of 
the  Ohio  Education  Association,  December  28, 
1928. 

*  During  the  recent  meeting,  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the 
state  teachers’  organization  from  the  Ohio  State 
Teachers  Association  to  Ohio  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


the  Educational  Council  of  the  Ohio 
Education  Association,  emphasized  the 
need  of  developing  some  plan  whereby 
those  educational  organizations  in  the 
state  which  have  established  depart¬ 
ments  or  bureaus  specifically  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  research  might  work  together 
more  effectively  in  the  study  of  the 
educational  problems.  Such  coordina¬ 
tion  was  especially  desirable  because 
two  of  the  most  important  educational 
agencies  in  Ohio  had  just  appointed 
special  research  workers.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  had  just  ap¬ 
pointed  W.  J.  Osburn,  who  was  also 
to  spend  part  of  his  time  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Ohio  State  University,  to  carry 
on  research;  and  the  Ohio  Education 
Association  had  just  employed  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  as  Director  of  Research  to 
work  with  the  Educational  Council  in 
the  execution  of  its  program.  There 
were,  in  addition  to  these,  two  other 
organizations  already  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  activity  of  an  intensive,  as  well 
as  extensive,  character:  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  Ohio  Institute,  a 
private  research  agency  which  fre¬ 
quently  has  studied  educational  prob- 
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lems,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
educational  finance. 

During  the  fall,  Mr.  Morton  com¬ 
municated  his  idea  to  Mr.  Charters,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at 
Ohio  State  University,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  received  the  latter’s  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  suggestion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  representatives  from  these  four 
organizations  met  to  discuss  some  plan 
for  the  coordination  of  these  research 
agencies.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
group  was  held  on  October  30,  1928, 
in  Mr.  Charters’  office.  Those  pres¬ 
ent  were  Mr.  Charters,  representing 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research; 
Mr.  Osburn  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
from  the  Ohio  Institute;  and  Mr. 
Morton  and  the  writer  from  the  Ohio 
Education  Association.  These  men 
argued  unanimously  that  any  plan  for 
coordination  ought  to  provide  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  what  their  respective  organizations 
were  doing  or  planning  to  do,  and  also 
for  actual  cooperation  in  research 
studies. 

The  consensus  of  these  representa¬ 
tives  was  that  formal  organization 
would  be  neither  necessary  nor  wise — 
that  all  meetings  would  be  strictly  in¬ 
formal,  and  that  no  officers  would  be 
elected.  Votes  may  be  taken  on  various 
questions  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was 
understood  that  no  organization  repre¬ 
sented  would  be  compelled  to  do  any¬ 
thing  against  the  will  or  best  judgment 
of  the  person  directing  the  research 
work  of  that  particular  organization. 

The  following  proposition  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  expression  of  the  proper 
functions  of  this  representative  group: 


The  group  will  not  in  any  sense  con¬ 
stitute  a  body  to  determine  policies, 
either  for  Ohio  educators  in  general, 
or  for  any  one  of  the  represented  or¬ 
ganizations  in  particular.  Its  work  will 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  collection  of 
facts  regarding  problems  which  ex¬ 
perts  or  those  in  authority  outside  the 
group  will  agree  upon  as  being  in  the 
greatest  need  of  solution.  No  attempt 
will  be  made  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  various  educational  organizations  in 
the  state  should  initiate  or  support  a 
movement  for  any  particular  legisla¬ 
tion.  Such  decisions  should,  and  must, 
be  left  to  persons  whose  business  it  is 
to  make  them.  However,  when  such 
persons  call  for  scientific  data  to  aid 
them  in  forming  or  executing  their 
policies,  then  it  will  become  the  duty 
of  this  cooperative  research  group  to 
give  collectively  such  aid  as  it  can. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  more 
specific  functions  of  the  group  should 
be :  ( 1 )  to  collect  and  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  all  educational 
research  projects  of  any  significance 
which  have  been  completed  or  may  be 
in  progress  in  the  state  of  Ohio  and 
(2)  to  cooperate  actively  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  research  projects  upon  which  it 
is  possible  and  desirable  to  work  as  a 
group.  Such  projects  ought  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  studies  that  are  needed  in  the 
formation  of  wise  policies  concerning 
school  legislation  in  Ohio  and  to 
studies  of  general  state-wide  interest 
which  have  no  bearing  upon  problems 
of  legislation. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
group,  Mr.  Charters  agreed  to  have 
the  first  of  these  tasks  cared  for  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  at 
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Ohio  State  University.  Miss  Voegelein, 
reference  assistant  of  the  Bureau,  was 
asked  to  collect  information  regarding 
the  research  projects  of  normal  schools, 
schools  and  colleges  of  education,  and 
other  agencies  or  individuals  in  Ohio 
engaged  in  educational  research.  An 
annotated  list  will  be  compiled  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  persons  who  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  receive  it. 

Important  as  this  first-mentioned 
function  is,  however,  new  studies  car¬ 
ried  on  by  cooperative  effort  will  be 
essential  if  the  most  valuable  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  plan  are  to  be  realized.  No 
definite,  detailed  scheme  for  such  co¬ 
operative  execution  has  yet  been  for¬ 
mulated,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ma¬ 
jor  responsibility  for  a  given  problem 
will  be  assigned  to  one  or  another  of 
the  organizations  represented,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  nature  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  task.  Various  phases  of 
the  job  will  perhaps  then  be  given  to 
other  members  of  the  group,  to  be 
studied  and  reported  back  to  the  person 
or  persons  in  general  charge  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  As  previously  pointed  out, 
however,  no  member  of  the  group,  nor 
any  organization  represented  therein, 
will  be  expected  to  subordinate  the  pe¬ 
culiar  interests  of  that  organization  to 
the  program  of  research  set  up  under 
the  new  plan. 

A  second  meeting  of  this  research 
group  was  called  on  November  15.  In 
addition  to  those  men  who  attended  the 
first  meeting,  there  were  present  E.  J. 
Ashbaugh,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research;  H.  H.  Davis,  of  the 
State  Department  and  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  J.  L.  Clifton,  of  the  State 
Department.  Because  of  the  short  time 


remaining  before  the  1929  Legislature 
would  convene,  the  members  of  the 
group  decided  that  no  problem  which 
was  likely  to  be  presented  to  that  body 
could  be  adequately  studied  during  the 
interim. 

The  group  felt,  however,  that  it 
was  none  too  early  to  begin  setting  the 
sights  for  the  1931  legislature  and 
subsequent  ones.  Because  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  tendency  of  school  men  to  wait 
until  too  late  to  begin  the  scientific 
study  of  problems  involving  legislation, 
school  people,  in  the  past,  have  seldom 
been  adequately  prepared  to  support  or 
oppose  important  bills  at  the  time  they 
were  introduced.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  group  planned  tentatively  to 
meet  again  while  the  1929  Legislature 
was  in  session  to  consider  the  problems 
which  are  likely  to  be  most  pressing 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  short  article  has 
been  to  present  a  general  conception  of 
this  new  plan  for  coordinating  edu¬ 
cational  research  agencies  in  Ohio.  In 
conclusion,  several  important  points 
may  be  briefly  restated:  Men  repre¬ 
senting  four  of  the  principal  agencies 
for  educational  research  in  the  state 
have  begun  to  function  as  a  unit.  They 
have  adopted  an  informal  organization, 
determined  their  cooperative  functions, 
and  arranged  their  general  modes  of 
procedure.  They  will  not,  as  a  group, 
attempt  to  play  any  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  educational  policies.  The  group 
conceives  its  own  proper  functions  to 
be  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
information  about  research  projects 
completed  or  under  way  in  the  state; 
and  a  cooperative  attack  upon  major 
problems  of  state-wide  interest,  includ- 
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ing  both  those  which  do,  and  those 
which  do  not,  involve  legislative  action. 
No  member  of  the  group,  nor  any  or¬ 
ganization  represented  therein,  will  be 
compelled  to  sacrifice  his,  or  its,  re¬ 
search  program  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  this  cooperative  group. 

The  plan  has  been  approved  by  both 
the  Educational  Council  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  In  view  of  the  inter¬ 
est  taken  and  the  progress  made  thus 
far,  this  new  venture  seems  to  have 
possibilities  which  could  not  have  been 
realized  through  the  independent  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  various  research  agencies  in 
Ohio. 

CHARACTER  EDUCATION - 

The  first  report  of  the  Character 
Education  Inquiry  undertaken  by 
Teachers  College  at  the  request  of  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re¬ 
search  has  been  published  as  two  books 
in  a  single  volume.^  The  investigation, 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1924,  was  orig¬ 
inally  planned  for  a  three-year  term 
but  was  later  extended  to  five  years. 
Upon  reviewing  character  testing  and 
methods  of  studying  the  problems  of 
moral  and  religious  education,  the  in¬ 
vestigators  found  a  decided  lack  of 
method  in  research.  They  therefore 
made  methodology  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  testing  and  measurement  their 
primary  interest,  and  to  develop  this 
methodology  they  have  used  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  deceit. 

Three  types  of  deception  were  tested 
— cheating,  lying,  and  stealing.  Deceit 

^  Hartshorne,  Hugh,  and  May,  Mark  A.  Studies 
in  Deceit.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1928. 
Book  I,  xxi-)-414  pp.  Book  II,  viii-|-306  pp. 


was  measured  in  certain  classroom  situ¬ 
ations  where  the  pupils  may,  or  may 
not,  cheat  on  a  test,  examination  or 
class  exercise;  in  situations  connected 
with  athletic  contests  where  the  con¬ 
testants  may,  or  may  not,  deceive  con¬ 
cerning  their  achievements,  in  situations 
arising  in  party  games  where  partici¬ 
pants  may  or  may  not  cheat;  and  in 
situations  involving  school  work  done 
at  home.  Lying  was  tested  by  asking 
the  child  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
cheat  and  by  asking  questions  about 
those  items  of  conduct  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  approved  but  not  often  practiced. 
Stealing  was  tested  by  placing  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  situations  where  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  take  money  or  small 
articles.  Opportunities  were  given  for 
cheating,  lying,  or  stealing  in  any  of 
these  situations  and  elaborate  tech¬ 
niques  were  developed  to  measure  the 
degree  of  deception.  For  example,  to 
measure  cheating  in  classroom  situa¬ 
tions,  the  investigators  used  four  types 
of  techniques — the  “copying  tech¬ 
nique,”  the  “duplicating  technique,” 
the  “improbable-achievement  tech¬ 
nique,”  and  the  “double-testing  tech¬ 
nique.” 

To  evaluate  the  various  techniques, 
some  eleven  thousand  children  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age  were 
tested.  These  children  varied  in  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  levels;  in  in¬ 
telligence;  in  character;  in  nationality; 
and  in  the  type  of  community  and  oc¬ 
cupational  and  religious  groups  from 
which  they  came. 

A  group  of  secondary  studies  shows 
the  relation  between  deceit  and  various 
factors  such  as  age,  sex,  intelligence, 
physical  and  emotional  condition,  socio- 
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economic  level  of  the  home,  the  cul¬ 
tural  level  of  the  home,  the  nationality 
and  religion  of  parents,  school  grade, 
attendance,  achievement,  retardation, 
deportment,  association  with  friends 
and  classmates,  sociability,  suggestibil¬ 
ity,  attendance  at  motion  pictures,  pro¬ 
gressive  versus  conventional  school 
methods,  teacher  influence,  and  cer¬ 
tain  efforts  to  teach  or  affect  honesty. 
One  outstanding  relation  mentioned  is 
the  positive  correlation  between  hon¬ 
esty  and  intelligence:  “In  almost  any 
group  of  children  of  approximately 
the  same  age,  those  of  higher  levels 
of  intelligence  deceive  definitely  less 
than  those  of  lower  levels.”  When 
the  authors  discuss  relations  between 
deceit  and  cultural  factors  they  draw 
no  conclusions.  However,  the  elabo¬ 
rate  means  used  in  discovering  the 
cultural  differences  between  the  homes 
are  rather  significant. 

As  the  result  of  their  studies  the 
authors  present  several  conclusions. 
These  are  in  brief: 

1.  No  one  is  honest  or  dishonest  by 
“nature.” 

2.  The  mere  urging  of  honest  be¬ 
havior  by  teachers  or  the  discussion  of 
standards  and  ideals  of  honesty,  no  matter 
how  much  such  general  ideas  may  be 
“emotionalized,”  has  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  control  of  conduct. 

3.  This  implies  that  the  prevailing 
ways  of  inculcating  ideals  probably  do 
little  good  and  do  some  harm. 

4.  The  importance  of  situations  in 
the  suggestion  and  control  of  conduct  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  a^  careful  educational 
analysis  of  all  such  situations  in  order  to 
make  explicit  the  nature  of  the  direct  or 
honest  mode  of  response  so  that  when  a 
child  is  placed  in  these  situations  there 


may  be  a  genuine  opportunity  for  him  to 
practice  direct  methods  of  adjustment. 

5.  Along  with  such  practice  of  direct 
or  honest  response  there  should  go  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  them  in  terms  of  the  personal 
relations  involved. 

6.  Particular  examples  of  dishonest 
practice  should  be  understood  before  un¬ 
dertaking  to  judge  the  blame- worthiness 
of  the  individual.  That  is,  the  main  at¬ 
tention  of  educators  should  be  not  so 
much  on  devices  for  teaching  honesty  or 
any  other  “trait”  as  on  the  reconstruction 
of  school  practices  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  consistent  and  regular  opportunities 
for  the  successful  use  by  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils  of  forms  of  conduct  which  make  for 
the  common  good. 

The  second  book  includes  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  statistical  methods  and  re¬ 
sults.  This  material  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  of  interest  to  the  technical 
reader.  The  authors  refer  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  book  as  “of  the  nature  of  a  sup¬ 
plement  which  will  require  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Book  One  to  be  intelligible  and 
to  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
technical  phases  of  the  research  will 
wish  to  refer  constantly.” 

The  significance  of  this  study  is  not 
in  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  de¬ 
ceit,  but  in  its  stimulus  to  the  further 
application  of  these  techniques  and  to 
the  development  and  refinement  of 
other  techniques.  The  tests  are  not 
such  that  they  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  public  school;  the  authors 
themselves  say  that  in  their  present 
state  of  development  they  should  be 
used  only  for  purposes  of  research. 
Credit  is  due  these  investigators  who 
are  pioneers  in  a  comparatively  new 
field.  Their  work  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  and  most  extensive  of  its  kind. 

Florence  Morgan 
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WHO’S  WHO  AT  THE  NINTH  EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
Marian  Se  Cheverell 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research 


COMMERCIAL-EDUCATION  SECTION - 

Hamon,  Frank.  P. — Like  the  other 
speakers  in  this  section,  Mr.  Hamon 
appeared  on  the  program  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Educational  Conference.  As 
officer  manager  for  the  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Company,  he  has  had  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  to  judge  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  commercial  education. 

Lake,  Charles  H. — Since  1921 
Mr.  Lake  has  been  the  first  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland, 
and  since  1899  he  has  been  connected 
with  some  school  system  in  Ohio  either 
as  a  teacher,  a  principal,  or  a  superin¬ 
tendent.  His  undergraduate  training 
was  begun  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  he  received  his  B.A.  and 
M.A.  degrees  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Malott,  J.  O. — When  Mr.  Ma- 
lott  spoke  before  this  section  at  the 
Educational  Conference  in  1925  he 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Yeat- 
man  High  School,  St.  Louis.  Now, 
however,  he  is  engaged  as  a  specialist 
in  commercial  education  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington. 

geography  section — 

Brigham,  Albert  P. — Ca'pe  Cod 
and  the  Old  Colony^  Essentials  of 
Geografhy,  Commercial  Geografhy, 
Geology y  and  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica:  Studies  in  Physicaly  Regional  and 
Human  Geografhy  are  among  the 
books  which  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Brigham.  He  is  now,  and  has  been 


since  1892,  a  professor  of  geology  at 
Colgate  University.  Other  universi¬ 
ties — Harvard,  Wisconsin,  Cornell, 
London,  and  Oxford — have  claimed 
him  as  a  lecturer  on  geology  and  geog¬ 
raphy  during  their  summer  sessions. 

Moses,  Clarence  F. — Both  the 
Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  degrees  were 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Moses  by  Ohio 
State  University.  At  present  he  is  a 
professor  of  geology  at  Muskingum 
College. 

Peattie,  Roderick. — Since  1920 
Mr.  Peattie  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  faculty,  first  as  a 
professor  of  geology  and  later  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geography,  which  position  he 
now  holds.  He  has  also  given  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Clark  University.  Mr. 
Peattie  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Harvard  University;  his  undergraduate 
work  was  done  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

MATHEMATICS  SECTION - 

Breslich,  Ernst  R. — In  the  gym¬ 
nasiums  of  Germany,  Mr.  Breslich  re¬ 
ceived  his  preparatory  training;  B.nld- 
win-Wallace  College  conferred  upon 
him  his  Bachelor’s  degree;  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  granted  him  his 
doctorate.  He  has  made  mathematics 
his  major  study  and  for  some  years  has 
been  a  professor  of  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Among  the  textbooks  he  has 
written  are  Junior  Mathematics y  Senior 
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Mathematicsy  and  a  series  of  three  vol¬ 
umes  for  secondary-school  mathema¬ 
tics.  More  than  twenty  articles  on 
mathematics  and  supervised  study  have 
appeared  in  recent  years  under  his 
name. 

elementary-principals’  section — 
Buckingham,  B.  R. — As  a  former 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Mr.  Buckingham  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion  to  educational  circles.  At  present 
he  is  head  of  the  elementary-textbooks 
division  at  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  is  a  lecturer  in  education  at 
Harvard  University. 


Johnson,  George  R. — As  Di¬ 
rector  of  Reference  and  Research  in 
the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  had  experience  with  test¬ 
ing  in  a  large  school  system.  “Testing 
as  a  Function  of  Teaching”  will  be  his 
address  before  this  section. 

Richeson,  J.  J. — Mr.  Richeson  is 
the  only  Ohio  representative  to  address 
this  section.  He  was  born  in  Ohio 
and  received  the  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 
degree  from  Ohio  University  and  the 
Doctor  of  Pedagogy  from  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  the  exception  of  four 
years,  his  entire  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
trative  experience  has  been  in  schools 
and  universities  of  Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


ZiRBES,  Laura.  “Some  Character  and  Person¬ 
ality  Problems  of  Remedial  Cases  in  Read¬ 
ing,”  Childhood  Education,  5:171-76,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1928. 

This  article  contains  the  case  records  of 
seven  children  who  had  personality  difficulties 
which  were  at  least  an  influencing  factor  in  the 
individual’s  deficiency  in  reading.  In  the  short 
introductory  discussion  the  author  tells  that 
these  were  chosen  from  a  group  of  twenty-eight 
children  each  of  whom  was  handicapped  by 
failure  in  reading.  After  remedial  treatment 
based  upon  the  information  gained  from  the 
case  studies,  all  but  two  children  markedly  im¬ 
proved  in  their  reading,  while  improvement  in 
behavior  and  general  attitudes  were  correlated 
with  this  improvement  in  reading. 

Streitz,  Ruth,  and  Lammers,  Helen.  “A 
Survey  of  Recently  Published  Books  for  Chil¬ 
dren,”  Childhood  Education,  5:213-33,  De¬ 
cember,  1928. 

Here  is  a  list  of  books  for  children  with  a 
unique  feature — unique,  at  least,  in  the  review¬ 
er’s  experience — for  each  annotation  is  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  an  announcement  or  review  of  the 
book  which  appeared  in  one  of  five  standard 
magazines.  If  the  book  was  mentioned  in  more 
than  one  of  these  magazines,  this  short  quota¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  the  names  of  the  other  mag¬ 
azines  with  the  date  of  appearance.  The  list 


is  classified  under  thirteen  headings  which  in¬ 
clude  such  topics  as.  Books  of  every-day  doings  i 
Books  on  nature  and  geography,  animals,  health, 
conquests  of  the  air;  Tales  of  other  lands  and 
people;  and  tales  imaginary  and  fanciful. 

Reavis,  W.  C.,  and  Woellner,  Robert. 
“Labor-Saving  Devices  Used  in  Office  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Secondary  Schools,”  School  Re¬ 
view,  36:736-44,  December,  1928. 

Five  hundred  twenty-two  representative  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  considered  and  distributions 
given  to  show  the  percentage  of  schools  using 
such  devices  as  typewriters,  filing  cabinets,  tele¬ 
phones,  mimeographs,  and  program  clocks.  The 
first  four  items  are  the  only  ones  which  appear 
in  more  than  90  percent  of  the  schools. 

The  mimeograph  is  the  most  common  form 
of  duplicating  machine;  the  adding  machine,  the 
most  common  calculating  device;  and  the  filing 
cabinet,  the  most  common  device  for  increasing 
personal  efficiency. 

Woodring,  Maxie  N.,  and  Flemming,  Cecils 
White.  “Diagnosis  as  a  Basis  for  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  Study,”  Teachers  College  Record,  30: 
134-47,  November,  1928. 

This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
study  by  the  same  authors.  Case  studies  are 
presented  here  to  illustrate  the  implications  of 
such  factors  as  study  conditions  at  school,  extra¬ 
classroom  activities,  methods  of  work,  effects  of 
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associates,  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  school 
work,  the  teacher’s  personality  and  interest,  as¬ 
signments,  and  ability  to  direct  study.  Remedial 
procedure  are  suggested  In  the  case  studies.  In 
conclusion,  the  report  points  out  the  various  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  the  teacher  must  accept  as 
a  part  of  her  task  In  directing  study. 

WoDEHousE,  Helen  M.  “American  Education 
and  American  Life,”  Forum  of  Education,  6: 
257-69,  November,  1928. 

In  this  excellent  article  Miss  Wodehouse  com¬ 
pares  American  educational  theories,  practices, 
and  tendencies  with  those  found  in  England. 
When  education  in  these  two  countries  is  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  this  observer,  the  balance  seems 
to  be  tipped  slightly  in  favor  of  America.  This 
article  Is  somewhat  of  a  refutation  of  Dr. 
Learned’s  monograph.  The  Quality  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Process  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  issued  recently  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Dr.  Wodehouse  is  a  professor  of  education  at 
the  University  of  Bristol,  England,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  spent  considerable  time  as  a  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

IN  PAPER  COVERS 

Carver,  George.  Points  of  Style.  New  York, 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1928.  86  pp. 

Troublesome  points  of  style  under  form,  me¬ 
chanics,  grammatical  correctness,  and  rhetorical 
correctness  are  clarified  in  this  little  handbook. 
The  items  included  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  errors  occurring  in  more  than  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  students’  compositions.  All  the  items  are 
treated  afiirmatively  so  no  suggestion  of  error 
is  made. 

Davis,  Mary  Dabney.  A  Primer  of  Informa¬ 
tion  about  Kindergarten  Education.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Oflice,  1928. 
11  pp.  (City  School  Leaflet,  No.  30) 

This  primer  of  information  is  arranged  in 
catechetical  form.  There  are  twenty-five  ques¬ 
tions  the  answers  to  which  seem  to  the  author 
to  convey  the  facts  most  often  sought  by  in¬ 
quirers  who  have  requested  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  kindergarten  from  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Abel,  James  F.  Major  Trends  of  Education  in 
Other  Countries.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Oflice,  1928.  48  pp.  (Bureau  of 

Education  Bulletin,  1928,  No.  13) 

Provisions  for  education  in  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  during  the  bi¬ 
ennium  1924-26  are  summarized  in  this  pamph¬ 
let.  Certain  international  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  illiteracy  are  discussed,  provisions  for 
schools  of  three  levels — elementary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate — are  described.  Summarizing  the 


section  entitled  “Ministries  of  Education”  the 
author  writes:  “The  net  result  in  1926  is  that 
.  .  .  the  72  national  entities  into  which 

the  1,820,000,000  of  people  are  grouped  for 
purposes  of  government  have  each  a  national 
ministry  of  education  as  a  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government  and  coequal  in 
status  and  authority  with  the  ministries  of  state, 
commerce,  war,  internal  affairs,  or  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  responsible  administration.” 

National  Conference  on  Educational  Meth¬ 
od.  Educational  Supervision.  New  York, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  1928.  269  pp. 

This  first  yearbook  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Educational  Method — a  compilation  of 
“current  views.  Investigations,  and  practices”  in 
supervision — contains  many  chapters  which  no 
well-informed  educator  can  afford  to  overlook. 
Different  units  of  organization  for  supervision 
are  discussed.  State  supervision  is  typified  by 
the  schemes  used  in  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Minnesota;  county  supervision  by  the  customs  of 
Alabama  and  Wisconsin;  and  a  description  of 
the  plan  used  in  Detroit  completes  the  first 
section  of  the  report.  The  other  three  sec¬ 
tions  are  entitled,  “Activities  and  Training  of 
Supervisory  Officers,”  “Aspects  of  Supervisory 
Technique,”  and  “Philosophy  of  Supervision.” 

McClain,  Esther.  Child  Placing  in  Ohio.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  Division  of  Charities,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  1928.  88  pp. 

Statistical  data  and  reports  concerning  child 
welfare  in  Ohio  have  been  gathered  together 
in  this  little  book  which  has  been  prepared  and 
edited  by  Miss  McClain.  Most  counties  are 
directing  efforts  toward  placing  dependent  and 
neglected  children  in  private  homes  where  they 
are  given  proper  individual  care.  The  work 
done  by  the  various  Institutions,  societies,  and 
courts  dealing  with  child  cases  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  Illustrated  by  means  of  photographs. 

Directing  Study  in  English  in  Junior  High 
School.  Los  Angeles,  California,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology  and  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  City  Schools,  1927.  47  pp.  (Los 

Angeles  City  School  District,  School  Publi¬ 
cation,  No.  153) 

This  bulletin  “contains  statements  of  the 
principles  underlying  directed  study  which  can 
be  applied  to  any  academic  study,  together  with 
a  graphic  representation  of  these  principles.” 
The  factors  in  directing  study  are  conceived  to 
be  three  in  number:  the  acquisition  of  skills  In 
the  study  tools,  the  utilization  of  the  materials 
of  study,  and  the  attainment  of  a  will  to  study. 
Three  aspects  of  teaching  method  are  also  in¬ 
volved  in  the  directing  of  study:  setting  the 
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standards  of  achievement  or  objectives,  pre¬ 
testing  or  exploratory  work  by  the  teacher,  and 
training  or  guidance. 

The  study  tools  are  analyzed  in  detail,  and 
suggestions  are  given  for  applying  each  of  the 
three  aspects  of  teaching  involved.  Examples 
are  freely  used  to  illustrate  the  procedures. 
Similarly  each  of  the  materials  of  study  is  dis¬ 
cussed  and  the  recommended  procedures  illus¬ 
trated.  Helpful  suggestions  are  given  for  se¬ 
curing  motivation  and  concentration. 

International  Kindergarten  Union,  Child 
Study  Committee.  A  Study  of  the  Vocab¬ 
ulary  of  Children  before  Entering  the  First 
Grade.  Washington,  International  Kinder¬ 
garten  Union,  1928.  36  pp. 

Words  used  by  children  less  than  six  years 
old  while  attending  kindergarten,  words  used 
when  discussing  a  picture,  and  the  words  used 
at  home  were  the  sources  of  this  vocabulary  list. 
More  than  seventy-one  hundred  different  words 
were  used  by  the  children  at  kindergarten, 
while  the  corresponding  numbers  of  words  for 
the  picture  test  and  home  words  were  fifty-one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  hundred.  The  list 
given  contains  2,596  words;  of  these  the  last 
97  words  each  had  a  frequency  of  seven.  The 
words  are  classified  according  to  the  scheme  of 
frequency  used  by  Thorndike  in  The  Teacher's 
Word  Book  and  later  by  Horn  in  A  Basic  Writ¬ 
ing  Vocabulary.  The  index  of  frequency  for 
each  word  in  the  kindergarten  list,  the  picture 
list,  and  the  home  list  is  indicated.  Teachers, 
authors  of  books  for  use  in  the  first  grade,  and 
devisers  of  intelligence  tests  will  find  this  test 
useful. 

Fritz,  Ralph  A.  An  Evaluation  of  Two  Spe¬ 
cial  Purposes  of  the  Junior  High  School: 

Economy  of  Time  and  Bridging  the  Gap. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  University  of  Iowa,  1927. 

80  pp.  (University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  Vol.  IV,  No.  5) 

Economy  of  time  Is  determined  in  this  study 
by  a  comparison  of  the  progress  rate  in  6-3-3 
schools  with  that  in  8-4  schools.  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  IX,  X.  The  degree  of  bridging  the  gap 
is  found  by  comparing  the  progress  rates  for 
both  types  of  schools  in  the  grades  on  either 
side  of  the  point  of  entrance  to  the  senior 
high  school. 

Data  were  secured  from  six  cities  having  pop¬ 
ulations  between  forty  thousand  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  By  dividing  the  total  number 
of  pupils  who  progressed  a  half  grade  by  the 
number  of  semesters  spent  in  securing  that  prog¬ 
ress,  the  progress  rate  was  determined. 

Pupils  progress  through  Grades  VH,  VIII, 
and  IX  in  6-3-3  cities  in  less  time  than  do 
pupils  in  8-4  cities.  The  saving  of  time  oc¬ 


curs  chiefly  in  Grades  VII-B,  IX-B,  and  IX-A. 
The  progress  rate  of  8-4  schools  for  Grade 
VIH-A  is  .09  higher  than  the  progress  rate  for 
Grade  IX-B.  More  than  three  times  as  many 
pupils  fail  in  IX-B  as  in  VIII-A  in  these 
schools.  In  the  6-3-3  cities  the  progress  rate 
for  Grade  IX-A  is  .115  higher  than  the  prog¬ 
ress  rate  for  Grade  X-B.  The  gap  that  for¬ 
merly  occurred  between  Grades  VIII-A  and  IX-B 
in  8-4  schools  seems  not  to  be  bridged  by  the 
6-3-3  plan  but  merely  postponed  one  year. 

BOOKS  TO  READ 

Keys,  Noel.  The  Improvement  of  Measure¬ 
ment  through  Cumulative  Testing.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 
81  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Constitution  to  Education,  No.  321) 

This  study,  based  on  the  performance  of  two 
hundred  public-school  elementary  pupils  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  seeks  to  throw  some  light 
on  such  questions  as  measuring  the  reliability 
of  averaging  scores  of  previous  tests.  The  con¬ 
clusions  state,  first,  that  less  Injustice  results 
from  decisions  based  on  a  number  of  measure¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  time  rather  than  on  any 
one;  second,  that  no  matter  how  recent,  previ¬ 
ous  measurements  may  be  considered  over  a  per¬ 
iod  as  long  as  two  years  before;  and  third,  that 
prediction  of  the  pupil’s  next  year’s  achievement 
will  in  all  probability  be  thereby  materially  im¬ 
proved. 

Knox,  Rose  B.  School  Activities  and  Equipment. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1927. 
386  pp. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  teach  through  activi¬ 
ties  sometimes  do  not  know  just  where  to 
obtain  the  necessary  materials.  This  book  by 
Its  subtitle  promises  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Ma¬ 
terials  are  suggested  for  the  various  sorts  of 
activities  used  in  the  elementary  school  and  two- 
thirds  of  Part  II  are  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  equipment. 

Holloway,  William  J.  Participation  in  Cur¬ 
riculum-Making  as  a  Means  of  Supervision 
of  Rural  Schools.  New  York,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  1928.  54  pp. 

(Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Con¬ 
tributions  to  Education,  No.  301) 

Teachers  in  six  counties  of  Maryland  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  of  which 
actively  engaged  in  curriculum-making  without 
the  usual  supervision  and  were  called  the  ex¬ 
perimental  group,  while  the  second,  known  as 
the  control  group,  supervised  but  gave  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  curriculum  building.  On  the 
basis  of  tests  in  speed  and  comprehension  in 
reading,  spelling,  language,  composition,  and 
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arithmetic,  the  following  general  conclusions 
were  reached:  (1)  the  teachers  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  groups  made  equal  progress  in  profes¬ 
sional  spirit,  attitude,  and  teaching  skill  and 
did  much  more  professional  reading  than  did 
the  control  groups;  (2)  children  taught  by  the 
experimental  groups  of  teachers  made  slightly 
greater  gains  than  those  taught  by  teachers  in 
the  control  groups;  and  (3)  the  communities 
in  the  experimental  groups  were  brought  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  work  of  the  schools 
through  the  curriculum-making  projects. 
I.iNSCHEiD,  Adolph.  In-service  Improvement  tf 

the  State  Teachers  College  Faculty.  New 
York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1928.  100  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 

bia  University,  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  309) 

This  study  is  primarily  a  tabulation  of  an¬ 
swers  to  a  questionnaire  made  by  presidents  of 
fifty-five  state  teachers  colleges.  It  covers  pri¬ 
marily  the  selection,  rating,  and  retention  in 
service  of  teachers,  and  the  means  for  improv¬ 
ing  instruction  both  through  additional  faculty 
training  and  through  supervision  of  classroom 
work.  The  author  feels  that  in-service  im¬ 
provement  should  be  advanced  through  sab¬ 
batical  leaves  of  absence  with  pay,  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  weeks  instruction  per  year, 
advance  in  salaries  which  are  much  lower  than 
those  in  universities  and  colleges,  increased 
participation  of  the  faculty  in  determination  of 
educational  policies,  intervisitation  of  teachers, 
cooperative  curriculum  revision,  and  closer  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  training  school  and  the  rest 
of  the  college. 

Erleigh,  Viscountess.  The  Mind  of  the 
Growing  Child.  New  York,  American  Branch, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1928.  229  pp. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  sixteen  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  eminent  British  psychologists  and 
physicians  to  a  group  of  “educated  mothers” 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Society  of'  Day 
Nurseries.  A  rather  varied  list  of  topics  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  all  of  them  related  to  the  general  field 
of  child  development  and  training.  Among 
the  contributors,  we  find  such  names  as  Dr.  Hec¬ 
tor  C.  Cameron  and  Dr.  H.  Crichton-Miller. 
The  chapter  on  “The  Psychology  of  Infancy” 
by  Dr.  Evelyn  Saywell  is  a  1928  version  of 
faculty  psychology.  There  is  a  Freudian  chap¬ 
ter  on  “The  Only  Child.”  We  find  several  good 
chapters  on  family  adjustment  and  discipline. 
Other  interesting  discussions  cover  such  topics 
as  “temperament,”  “fear,”  “jealousy,”  and 
“the  backward  child.”  The  series  is  brought  to 
a  close  by  an  interesting  chapter  on  “The  Effect 
of  Sunlight  on  the  Psychology  of  the  Child.” 


Drum,  Warren  Nevin.  A  Preview  of  Teach¬ 
ing.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company  1928.  vii 
-f338  pp. 

Several  authors  have  attempted  to  write  text¬ 
books  to  be  used  in  an  introductory  course  in 
education.  Here  is  another  author’s  book  which 
has  a  two-fold  purpose  of  giving  the  “teacher- 
to-be  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  practice  and  of  so  orienting 
him  in  the  profession  so  that  he  may  make  an 
intelligent  choice  of  a  field  for  specialization.” 
A  devise  worthy  of  comment  is  the  frequent 
inclusion  of  observations  to  serve  as  a  link  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice.  Projects  in  observa¬ 
tion  are  also  suggested;  and,  if  each  is  assigned 
immediately  after  the  topic  which  it  is  purposed 
to  illustrate,  it  should  serve  as  an  added  means 
of  familiarizing  the  student  with  practical  school 
situations. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  SUPPORl'  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

power  as  measures  of  ability.  There 
is  one  other  criterion  which  may  be 
used — that  of  student  attendance.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  Table  V,  we  find  that  the 
enrollment  in  Pennsylvania’s  two  state 
schools  averaged  1 7  percent  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  other  four  schools. 
Comparing  this  percent  with  the  per¬ 
cents  found  in  Column  4  of  Table  II, 
Pennsylvania’s  record  looks  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  has  looked  so  far,  although 
it  is  still  deficient.  Pennsylvania’s 
support  of  her  two  state  schools  aver¬ 
aged  13  percent  of  that  given  by  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Ohio.  Twelve  and  seven- 
tenths  percent  is  75  percent  of  17  per¬ 
cent  (percent  of  students  enrolled). 
Therefore,  even  on  the  basis  of  en¬ 
rollment,  Pennsylvania’s  effort  has 
been  only  about  three-fourths  of  what 
it  should  have  been  to  have  equalled 
the  record  of  Illinois  and  Ohio. 

It  should  be  stated  here,  however, 
when  the  number  of  students  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  standard,  such  a  standard 
does  not  take  into  consideration,  first. 
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a  margin  for  improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion  beyond  a  status  quo;  nor,  second, 
the  fact  that  just  because  such  a  popu¬ 
lous  and  wealthy  state  as  Pennsylvania 
had  fewer  than  four  thousand  students 
in  her  two  state  schools  in  1925-26,  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  had 
far  more.  The  four  state  schools  in  Il¬ 
linois  and  Ohio  enrolled  in  that  year 
23,549  students;  the  estimated  popu- 


other  sections  of  the  country  and  then 
thinks  of  the  small  provision  which 
Pennsylvania  with  all  her  population 
and  wealth  has  made  for  the  higher 
education  of  her  youth,  he  is  aston¬ 
ished.  It  would  seem  that  upon  any 
of  four  bases — population,  economic 
power,  number,  and  enrollment  of 
non-state  institutions  within  the  state 
or  attendance  at  her  own  two  state 


TABLE  VIII 

Income  Other  Than  State  Appropriations  Received  by  the  State  Colleges  and 


Universities  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  1920-26® 


1 

Sources  of  Income 

Totals  for  | 
Illinois  and 
Ohio  Com-  j 

BIN  ED 

1920-26  1 

i 

Totals  for 
Pennsyl¬ 
vania 
1920-26 

Penn¬ 

sylva¬ 

nia’s 

Per¬ 

cent 

1920- 

26 

Trends 

Pennsylvania’s  Percent 
of  the  Totals,  1920-26 

1919-  1 
20  1 

1921-  1  1923- 1 
22  1  24  1 

1926- 

26 

(1)  1 

(2)  ! 

(3) 

!  (4)  1 

(6)  i 

■H— lefli 

(8) 

Receipts  from  students  for  tuition 

1  1 

and  other  educational  services 

(exclusive  of  board  and  room 

1  $  4,711.067 

1 

rent) . 

$  1,703,271 

36 

i  15  1 

34  37 

;  45 

Receipts  from  productive  funds... 

1  467,231 

i  114,080 

24 

:  28 

25  ,  23 

.  22 

Receipts  from  the  United  States 

:  1 

Government . 

I  2,380.321 

1,544,414 

65 

.  53 

63  1  66 

1  76 

372,272 

i 

209,486 

56 

i . i  165 

15 

Receipts  from  other  non-state 

1  i 

1 

sources . 

6,031.828 

1,662,026 

28 

!  27  !  27 

1  26 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 

1 

other  than  state  appropriations. 

1  13,962,719 

6.233,276 

38 

j  32 

36  :  41 

'  38 

Percent  that  total  receipts  from 

non-state  sources  are  of 

1 

1  ■ 

total  receipts  from  all  sources.. 

1  30 

1  64 

1  43 

'  52  ;  58 

1  58 

*  For  source  of  data,  see  footnote  to  Table  ll. 


lation  of  these  two  states  on  July 
1,  1926,  was  13,803,129.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  estimated  population  at  this 
time  was  9,613,570,  or  70  percent,  of 
that  of  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Propor¬ 
tionately,  therefore,  Pennsylvania’s 
state  institutions  of  higher  learning 
would  have  enrolled  16,414  students 
instead  of  the  3,965  which  were  re¬ 
ported. 

When  one  considers  the  great  state 
universities  that  have  been  created  in 


institutions — Pennsylvania’s  policy  of 
contributing  so  meagerly  to  her  own 
state  schools  cannot  be  defended.  She 
has  not  discharged  her  responsibility 
to  her  young  men  and  women  who 
aspire  to  a  college  or  technical  or  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  They  cannot  look 
with  pride  to  their  great  state  univer¬ 
sity  with  its  various  colleges,  hoping 
some  day  to  belong  to  its  alumni,  for 
there  is  no  such  institution.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  are  forced  to  attend  some 


